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CELINA'S STORY: A Wartime Childhood Memoir 

by Celina Hecht and John T. Hecht 

My earliest years were spent in Europe immediately 
before, during and immediately after the period I later learned to 
call "the Second World War." At the time it was "the war," just 
the present -- my childhood -- and not part of history. During 
those years, two people in particular were my focus: my mother and 
my sister. The first brought me life and then arranged to preserve 
it. The second, through her love and companionship, helped most of 
all to sustain me while the two of ufT, orphaned among strangers and 
enemies, pretended we were like other children, and not, as we 
really were, forbidden, forsaken and alone. 

★ ★ ★ 

I was born with my twin sister Fella in Warsaw, Poland, 
in December 1933. We were our parents' first children. We came 
exactly nine months after their marriage. The delivery was 
difficult, and mother almost lost her life in giving birth. Our 
parents had no more children. As the only children in an extended 
family that included many aunts and uncles, we were pampered and 
spoiled by everyone around us. 

Mother was a nurse. Her family, the Bagons, came 
originally from a city in eastern Poland called Bialystok, which 
gave the name to the delicious relative of the bagel known as the 
bialy. Mother had nine brothers and sisters. Father was a 
jeweler, like his father and one of his three brothers. The 
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Friedmann family came from Lithuania, but father was born in 
Munich, Germany, and raised in Poland. 

Mother was affection and warmth. To me she was also 
beauty, gaiety and love. My memory of her happily stays fresh and 
present. The few friends and relatives who remained after the war 
to recollect her told me that her patients at the hospital used to 
say she was an angel. 

When Mother took Fella and me for walks in the park, 
photographers snapped pictures of us -- mother, so lovely, and her 
identical little blonde daughters. We saw these pictures in the 
windows of photo shops we passed and thought the world adored 
mother and us. 

Our home was in a Jewish section of Warsaw, where poor 
and rich lived together. We were well off. Father, who, unlike 
mother was distant and fastidious, feared our exposure to the poor 
children who lived in our building and used its central courtyard 
as their playground. Although he warned us not to play with them, 
Fella and I did anyway, when father was not around, and even 
invited our friends upstairs. Once father returned while one of 
our girlfriends was over. Fella and I greeted him standing with 
our sides pressed together and our little friend hidden behind us. 
Then we hustled her downstairs. 

Fella and I slept in our parents' bedroom. A maid slept 
in another room. Fella and I ate in the kitchen, except when our 
parents were away, and we would settle into the new red velvet 
dining room chairs that father had forbidden us from using. Our 
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evening meal was cream of wheat, which I hated. The maid's threats 
that gypsies would steal me away if refused the food had little 
effect. 

Father, who worked nearby with his brother, Hermann, left 
early in the morning but took a break in the middle of the day to 
have lunch at home. In the evenings, after supper, mother and he 
would go out with friends or entertain at home, playing music on 
the Victrola. They were very sociable. Mother, taking the maid 
and us, spent the summer of 1939 at a resort together with many of 
her friends. Father came up on weekends. 

Mother loved to dress Fella and me in beautiful clothes. 
For Hermann's wedding in 1939, she had made for us silk taffeta 
dresses, with silk flowers around the necks and hems, and she 
arranged garlands of real flowers in our hair. For the private 
girls school we were to attend in the fall, she got us navy blue 
sailor uniforms. Hermann prepared Fella and me for school by 
teaching us to read. 

Although, as I have said, we lived in the Jewish section 
of the city, and although mother worked in the Jewish hospital and 
most of my parents' friends were Jews, I had no Jewish identity. 

I was not taught, and my parents did not observe, any religious 
tradition. Unlike most others of my background, I spoke no 
Yiddish, the language of the Jews of Eastern Europe. Thus, being 
a Jew had no meaning for me. From living in Poland and speaking 
Polish, I gathered only that I was a Pole. 
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Such, then, is the prelude. Mother was about twenty- 
seven and father slightly older. Fella and I were five. We had 
everything and then suddenly everything changed. 

* * * 

The Germans invaded Poland. Bombs fell. The men fled, 
believing that all men of army age would be conscripted, deported 
or killed. Although our apartment was not bombed, mother, Fella 
and I feared it would be, and we moved from building to building or 
hid in the streets. Nowhere was safe, inside or out. For years 
after I could not hear an airplane fly overhead -_without 
experiencing terror. 

The bombing lasted for days. When I finally heard the 
"all clear" sign, I immediately fell asleep, so exhausted was I 
from the constant moving from place to place. Later, I awoke to 
the sight of people madly running from one ruined building to 
another, looking for their loved ones. 

The Germans marched into Warsaw. I saw them all over. 
They were on every street, on every corner, in every park. But 
they had no significance to me at all. I did not understand the 
meaning of their appearance except that it had something to do with 
the ending of the bombing. 

With the German occupation of Warsaw, which was now a 
broken shell of a city, mother decided to leave our home and go 
east to Bialystok. Mother's home had been there, her parents were 
there and father had fled there. The Germans had not yet reached 
that part of Poland. The Russians who were occupying eastern 
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Poland were no threat to us; we feared the Germans. So we packed 
our most precious belongings and started out in a cart towards the 
east. 

We reached Bialystok but didn't stay long. Our parents 
sent Fella and me to live with our grandmother in a small village 
still to the east where, they thought, we would be farther from the 
war. 

* ★ * 

One day, mother, alone, came to us, her face streaked 
with tears. Father had been deported. 

At the time, war was imminent between the Russians and 
the Germans. In anticipation of the outbreak of this war, and to 
isolate potential enemies, the Russians sent to the farthest 
distance of their immense country anyone living within the lands 
the Russians controlled whose background was "suspicious." Father 
came from Warsaw. Although apolitical, he was from the West and, 
therefore, classified for deportation. He and Hermann, who was 
with him, and mother too, were rounded up and forced onto a train 
that was to take them to a labor camp in Siberia. 

Mother begged the Russian soldiers to let her off the 
train so that she could find her daughters, who had been left near 
Bialystok. She spoke a beautiful Russian. Her family had lived in 
St. Petersburg before the Russian Revolution when her father had a 
clothing factory there. The Russian soldiers, moved perhaps by her 
tears, her words or her beauty, let her off the train. 
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Father stayed on and was taken to a forced labor camp. 
Mother would never see him again; I would not see him for five more 
years. 

★ * * 

Mother remained in Bialystok and worked as a nurse in a 
factory. She took me with her. Grandmother, who didn't want to be 
alone, kept Fella in the countryside. We resented this separation. 
Nonetheless, I was very happy, as I was with mother and could begin 
school. 

- School was conducted in Russian, a new language, though 
familiar to me from mother's familyT My greatest pleasure at 
school was learning to dance. I was a born performer and loved an 
audience. My sister, it turned out, had a similar talent for 
acting. The teachers in her Russian school sought to take her back 
to the Soviet Union to develop her talents further, but mother 
forbade them to do so. 

Father wrote to us, and mother sent him letters and food. 
He had become an assistant to the doctor in the camp. The doctor 
had wished to help father and, realizing that the Soviets would not 
appreciate father's bourgeois employment as a jeweler, told father 
to tell the authorities that he was a dental technician. Father 
thus assisted the doctor in dispensing the only medicine available 
in the camp -- aspirin -- and was spared the strenuous work in the 
forest that other prisoners were forced to do. 

When summer came, I joined Fella at grandmother's in the 
countryside. Grandmother pampered us, and our days were blissfully 
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uneventful. But then the larger events of life stumbled over us 
again. Germany attacked the Soviet Union and the war came here as 
well. 

With this event we were cut off from Bialystok, where 
mother had remained, and could not communicate with her. We spent 
each day tensely waiting to hear news of her. Six days passed 
since the German attack. At twilight, we saw a figure approach. 
Sensing it was mother, we ran to it. It was mother. She took us 
up in her arms and held us, and held us through the night. She 
recounted how she had fled Bialystok in__ a train with Russian 
soldiers, themselves in flight. The Germans bombed the train, but 
mother survived and escaped the wreckage. She returned on foot and 
did not eat or sleep for two days. She said she only thought of 
reaching us. I did not sleep that night, fearing that if I did, 
mother might be gone when I awoke. 

Mother was afraid that the Germans would soon advance to 
this village too. She decided to take the family back to 
Bialystok, thinking that in a city we would be safer. As I later 
learned, the Jews in many of the small villages were killed as soon 
as the Germans arrived. 

We boarded a train for Bialystok. There were Germans on 
the train. They had no idea we were Jewish, and were very 
attentive and helpful to this well-dressed blonde woman and her 
children. I could not understand why the Germans were supposed to 
be cruel. They seemed so pleasant. 
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We went to live in grandparents' apartment in Bialystok, 
which by then was in the ghetto that the Germans had formed from 
the Jewish neighborhood. Jews from Bialystok and its outlying 
areas had been rounded up and forced into this small, cramped area. 
Barbed wire was put up to keep us in. 

Mother, Fella, our grandparents and I lived in one room. 
One of mother's sisters, the husband of another sister and a family 
of four shared the second room of grandparents' apartment. Some 
time later, mother was able to find a small room for just the three 
of us -- mother, Fella and me -- a few blocks away. Compared to 

others, we were fortunate in having one room for three. 

\ 

The ghetto was then under the control of the German 
military. Unlike the Gestapo, which was a special German police 
force, the military did not wish to kill us at once. Instead, they 
wanted us to work in their factories as their slaves to produce 
goods for the German war effort. 

There was no communication with the world outside the 
ghetto. There were no more letters to or from father. 

★ ★ * 

Mother worked as a nurse in a children's hospital within 
the ghetto and also as a maid for a German officer in his home 
outside. When mother left the ghetto to work for the officer she 
wore the yellow Star of David, imposed by the Germans, to identify 
herself as an outcast. 

Mother's job was a great fortune to us. It enabled her 
to make otherwise inaccessible contacts and to obtain food that she 
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coiild not get inside the ghetto. We ate whatever mother brought 
home. Grandfather, who, as an observant Jew, followed the dietary 
laws, insisted that we girls be given any food mother could find, 
including the forbidden bacon that he would not touch. 

It was then I learned I was a Jew. This came as a great 
shock to me. I had believed I was like everyone else, that is, a 
Pole. I had no group identity different from the people around me. 
As I have said, I had no religious training, knew no religious 
traditions and did not even speak Yiddish. But suddenly I learned 
I was different f£fim the rest of the world. I looked at myself in 
the mirror, I looked at Fella. I recognized myself^just as I 
recognized her. We were the same girls we had always been. There 
was no difference, no change at all from the time we lived with our 
parents in an airy apartment in Warsaw or in the countryside with 
grandmother. Yet now, so I learned, we were Jews. As such, we had 
to live m a room in a dirty, dreary part of the city from which we 
were forbidden to leave and into which the sun, it seemed, never 
shined. I was surrounded by misery. I was a Jew. I resented this 
difference with anger and hatred. 

During the first year in the ghetto, Fella and I became 
wild and undisciplined. Mother, fearing that discipline in these 
difficult times would only crush her daughters' spirits more, let 
us be. So Fella and I roamed around the ghetto by ourselves, only 
rarely sitting down to the lessons a friend of mother's offered us. 

On occasion, Fella and I managed to leave the ghetto. We 
wandered around Bialystok, in whose streets we could, for a change, 
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feel free. We visited friends of mother's who had remained 
faithful to her. Typically, on our return to the ghetto the guards 
would refuse us entrance. We did not wear the yellow Stars of 
David and seemed perfectly Aryan, just the type the Germans called 
the super-race. We had small, turned-up little noses, pale skin 
and blonde hair. Our Polish had no trace of a Yiddish accent. 
When we told the guards that we lived in the ghetto, they thought 
we were teasing. An adult relative or friend had to be summoned to 
the ghetto's gates to identify us so we could reenter. 

* * * 

We spent a year in the ghetto in relative calm. The 
ghetto got more and more crowded. After a year, the Gestapo took 
over and conducted the first "action." 

This was an action: The Germans rounded up and 
transported the Jews to what we then called "destination unknown." 
This first action began at dawn. The Germans went throughout the 
ghetto, forcing Jews off the streets and out of their homes and 
marching them away to an assembly area. At that time there so many 
Jews in the ghetto of Bialystok that the Germans did not need to 
search for the ones who, like us, were hidden. For two days we hid 
in the attic of our apartment without a sound, waiting until the 
gun shots and screams stopped. 

When the action was over, mother sent me to find our 
grandparents. Alone, I ran through the few streets that separated 
our apartment from our grandparents'. I found them safe -- they 
too had hidden themselves. I ran back to mother and Fella with the 
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news. This was my first successful mission, and it left me duly 
proud. 

The day passed quietly. People timidly came out of 
hiding. The ghetto or, rather, its remnants, slowly revived. We 
too left our attic and ran to grandparents' apartment which, we 
thought, would be safer in the future. 

At night the action started up again. Evidently the 
Germans had wanted to bring the hidden ones out. We stayed in our 
room, lying on our bed with a heavy curtain drawn over the window. 
I peeked out, but I shouldn't have. I^saw Germans drag women away 
by their hair. I saw Germans shoot old men and women in the 
street. Tremors shook my little body. 

The action lasted two more days. Then, in the ghetto of 
Bialystok, life as we knew it returned to normal. 

★ * * 

This last year had taught me, a seven-year-old, about my 
own death. I knew that the Germans had caught me and wanted to 
kill me. I saw that the old and the young, like myself, were the 
most vulnerable. And yet, as a child, I still possessed strength 
and hope. I learned that to live I must protect myself. I sought 
to do so. 

Mother tried to find a way for us to escape the ghetto. 
She and the other adults, despite my own knowledge of how weak and 
vulnerable I was, invested me with their own, now perhaps dashed, 
hopes for survival. They fed me any good food they could find. 
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They pampered me. They helped make survival at least appear 
possible. 

Mother gave Fella and me our first religious training -- 
lessons in Catholicism. These lessons were a practical step 
towards living again in the world. The new world outside the 
ghetto was, as the Germans said, "free" of its Jews. And this 
religion, which talked of a heaven some place else, helped fan our 
dream of leaving the miserable ghetto. 

Mother arranged to have birth certificates made for Fella 
and me, and a passport made for herself , .g iving us all false names 
and stating -- because such documents always identified a person's 
religious background -- that we were Christians. But the project 
of escaping on false papers failed. When mother appeared at the 
designated place to pick up the documents, a Gestapo officer 
stepped forward. Mother had been given away. 

The officer took mother to his headquarters. She pleaded 
with the Gestapo in words like these: 

"My husband is a Christian, and my children too are 
Christians. Look at the proof! (She showed a picture of us.) I 
am only trying to save my Christian children. They should not 
suffer because I am a Jew." 

These Germans may have had pity on mother. Perhaps they 
felt it was only a matter of time before she and her children, 
already caught, would die. They let mother go. 

Mother returned to us and told us this story. We 
marveled at her escape, which seemed a miracle, and cried and 
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laughed through that night. Yes, it was miracle to us then that 
the Germans had not killed mother. 

* ★ ★ 

In early winter 1942, there were rumors of another 
action. Mother succeeded in making contact with a farmer through 
an introduction by Christian friends of hers. He was to meet us 
and take me to his farm until the action concluded. Fella was to 
go to a Polish friend of mother's in Bialystok. 

At night, mother led me over the roofs of the ghetto. I 
had father's coat_in my arms to give to the farmer. By then I had 
learned my catechism well. I knew who I was -- a Catholic Pole. 
Indeed, I truly believed in my first religion. Perhaps I thought 
it would protect me. Perhaps it promised escape. In any event, I 
felt ready to meet the stranger. 

The meeting came off as planned and the farmer took me 
with him. We rode on a train for an hour and then walked for 
several hours more until we arrived at his farm. The air there was 
fresh, unlike in the rancid ghetto. I could breathe freely. 

The farmer's family consisted of ten people. They were 
simple, primitive even. They treated me well. We all slept in one 
bedroom. The only other room was a kitchen. 

The farmer and his family were probably illiterate. 
Certainly they were awed by my ability to read and to write. So 
too were they amazed at my cleanliness. At night I washed my 
underwear after I put on my nightgown. They looked on in wonder. 
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My most remarkable aspect was, however, my hair. In disbelief they 
cried, No lice! 

Although there was plenty of food -- mostly pork, 
sausages and vegetables -- I had little appetite here. Even so, 
the filth of my surroundings did not take away my desire to eat the 
delicious sausages the family cooked. But I missed mother and 
Fella, and the idea of being separated from them and having to stay 
forever in this dirty farmhouse was too much for me. 

Three days later I felt something crawl on my scalp. The 
lice had found a new,home. This experience revolted me to no end. 
I could stay on the farm no longer, thinking that death in the 
ghetto was better than being eaten alive by lice. 

The farmer agreed to take me back to the railroad station 
to get the train to Bialystok. He left me at the station, where I 
waited several hours until the train came. Bialystok, as I 
approached it, seemed to me the dearest city in the world, because 
it held the ones in all the world whom I loved most. 

I went directly from the station to the home of mother's 
friend, where I expected to find Fella. She was not there but back 
in the ghetto. Mother's friend told me that I could safely return. 
I nearly ran to the ghetto, anxious to see mother and Fella. Again 
trouble with the guards, who would not let me in until my aunt came 
and told them I belonged there. My aunt took me home. Mother was 
at work. Fella was out. My aunt washed me clean and poured 
something onto my hair to kill the lice. 
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When Fella returned she told me how she had spent the 
past three days. The night I had left she too managed to leave the 
ghetto and find the apartment of mother's friend. But mother's 
friend was not there. Fella stayed outside, hiding in a doorway. 
It was raining, and Fella was wet, cold, tired and scared. 
Finally, mother's friend returned -- on the arm of a German 
officer. Fella didn't dare approach. The two entered the 
apartment and the officer didn't come out. Fella waited until she 
was too scared to remain outside, where anyone at all could find 
her. She resolved to take her chances with mother's friend,__jmd 
knocked on the apartment door. Mother's friend opened. When she 
saw Fella, she too became frightened. What should she do? 
Mother's friend also took her chances. She let Fella in and told 
the German who Fella was. 

The officer was kind to them. He told Fella and mother's 
friend that they should not fear him. He said that "all this" was 
an ugly business, vaguely referring to the persecution of the Jews. 

I do not know what he did later in the war. That night he did not 
shoot my eight-year-old sister and her protector; nor did he turn 
them in. Too few among the Germans and the Poles were like this 
German and this Pole that night. Had there been more, my nightmare 
would not have been real. 

Fella stayed with mother's friend two days and then 
returned safely to the ghetto. 

★ * ★ 
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From that point on, it seemed that mother's only activity 
was to try to place Fella and me outside the ghetto. Mother still 
had jewelry and clothing that could be used to pay someone to take 
us in. But there were many unscrupulous people who would take our 
possessions but not take us as well or who would turn us over to 
the Gestapo. There were also many people who were afraid to help, 
because the penalty for saving a Jew was death. 

Through women in the market of Bialystok mother was able 
to find out that a widow on a farm not too far from the city would 
.accept us. The widow's family consisted of her two sons, who were 
eleven and fifteen, and her sister, wTiose husband had been sent to 
forced labor in Germany. They were very poor. The widow imposed 
two conditions: that we have well-made identity papers and that we 
not look like Jews. 

Mother was able to meet this woman, Mrs. Kaczynska 
(pronounced "ka-chin-ska"), show her pictures of Fella and me, and 
give her the payment she required -- clothes and whatever else 
mother still had. Mother also told this woman the story she had 
told the Gestapo -- that we were really only part Jewish, our 
father being Christian. The widow agreed to take in Fella and me. 
We would be introduced as nieces of the husband of Mrs. Kaczynska's 
sister, Leokadia. Leokadia came from Sopot, a city at the other 
end of Poland. There was thus little risk that any of the 
villagers would know the family. 

I must digress to explain that, as I came to understand 
later, the Catholic Church had taught its Polish faithful that Jews 
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had killed Christ and therefore deserved their misfortunes. Thus 
in large part the Poles willingly helped the Germans rid Poland of 
its Jews or, when the Poles did not do so actively, turned their 
backs on the deportations, the ghettos, the murders. So debased 
and evil were the Jews in the view of the Catholic Church that 
whatever moral teachings pertained to the treatment of fellow men 
simply did not apply to Jews. This anti-Semitism was widespread, 
deep and vicious enough that even someone as good and courageous as 
Mrs. Kaczynska was softened to us by our blonde, "non-Jewish" looks 
and our supposed Christian background. 

Mother succeeded this time in getting new birth 
certificates for us, as Mrs. Kaczynska required, but could not get 
proper papers for herself. She decided to send us out of the 
ghetto and follow when she could. 

Our birth certificates gave us a new last name, 
"Biegunska." Mother told us not to mention we were from Bialystok 
because it was close enough for inquiries about us to be made 
there. 

* * * 

The German raids on the ghetto became increasingly 
f^sguent and mother did not want to risk our staying there any 
longer. Fella and I had received our religious training, we had 
learned what our backgrounds would be and we sufficiently 
understood the danger we were in to be trusted to preserve our new 
identities. Mother saw sending us off as our only chance. As 
things turned out she was right. 
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Mother woke us at dawn. We dressed in silence, dreading 
the separation. She led us to a building that was linked to 
another outside the ghetto. We climbed up to the roof, where we 
had our goodbyes. Fella and I sobbed and clung to mother. She 
tried to reassure us. "I shall join you soon, my dearest," she 
said, fighting back her tears. How little I knew then that I would 
never see mother again. 

Mother lowered us over the roof onto the next building, 
from which we climbed down into the street. A woman in peasant 
dress met us and quickly took us away. We arrived at the railroad 
station in silence after what seemed like ages of travel. More 
endless hours until the train came. 

The train ride left us at a small, deserted station. 
There was snow on the ground, but the sun was bright, and as we 
walked to the farm I became very warm, taking off my coat. It's 
funny how such a trifling thing has stayed so clear in my mind when 
I have forgotten many more important things. 

We walked to the farm, again seemingly for hours. When 
we reached the strange and dreary farmhouse, I was frightened, cold 
and completely exhausted. 

★ * * 

At first I hardly touched any of the food Mrs. Kaczynska 
gave me. I was undernourished and managed to eat very little. 
Separation from mother, life with strangers in these unknown 
surroundings, and the circumstances that had brought me here were 
too much to bear. But I had Fella, who was like me not only in 
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appearance but also in temperament and character. I had her to 
love, to comfort and be comforted by and even to fight with. I had 
her to share my dreams with, and together we dreamt of and 
anticipated wonderful things, even here. 

White birch trees grew in front of Mrs. Kaczynska's 
house. A thatched roof covered it. Inside, there were two rooms. 
They were both very clean. Mrs. Kaczynska slept in the kitchen, 
and Fella and I slept with Mrs. Kaczynska's sister -- our "aunt" 
Leokadia --in the next room. Mrs. Kaczynska's sons slept in the 
barn where wheat was stored. They did the farm work, planting, 
harvesting and caring for the animals, and came into the hous^ only 
to eat and to bathe. 

The farm also had a small barn for the cow, another small 
structure for a pig and a chicken coop. A wood-burning stove gave 
us heat, and kerosene lamps gave us light. We took our water from 
a well. Finally, there was an outhouse. 

Fella and I helped around the farm and in the kitchen. 
In warm weather we took the cow to pasture out in the fields, where 
we sometimes played with the village children. We also joined the 
village women when they picked sorrel, from which Mrs. Kaczynska 
made a delicious soup. At other times we went to the forest to 
pick wild strawberries, blueberries and mushrooms. Mostly, though, 
we stayed by the farm, where we were safer. 

Like the other children, we went barefoot, our only shoes 
being reserved for going into town or to church for the weekly 
lessons that would prepare us for our First Communion. One month 
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out of the year all the children went to a one-room schoolhouse. 
If Fella or I chanced to get hold of a book, we read. 

The farm produced eggs and butter, which Mrs. Kaczynska 
sold in the market in Bialystok every month. It was through the 
market that mother had first gotten into contact with Mrs. 
Kaczynska, and the two would communicate when Mrs. Kaczynska made 
these visits. Mother sent us letters, full of her love for us and 
promises that she would join us soon. She asked us to be good to 
Mrs. Kaczynska and to be obedient, knowing we were temperamental 
and undisciplined. She promised that our nightmar e w ould end. The 
frequent letters helped ease our longing for her and our 
unhappiness. 

Mrs. Kaczynska and Leokadia baked their own bread, either 
a dark pumpernickel or a rye. As treats for Fella and me they 
made, in addition, small, individual breads for each of us. The 
evening meal usually was boiled potatoes with crisp bacon and bacon 
fat, or a variation of the same ingredients: raw potato dumplings 
with bacon inside and bacon pieces and fat outside. Once, a calf 
was slaughtered on the farm and we feasted on it for a month. 

Mrs. Kaczynska taught us to knit, using wool she had spun 
from the hair of an angora rabbit she gave us to keep as a pet, and 
we made hats for ourselves. But in the winter we mostly stayed in, 
as it was too cold to go outside and our warm clothing was wearing 
thin. When our shoes finally wore out, Leokadia wrote to her 
husband in the German labor camp. He sent wooden clogs for Fella 


and me. 
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I got used to life here. Being free to run around in the 
fresh air of the country and eating robust peasant food increased 
my appetite. And with their gentleness, warmth and patience, I 
came to love Mrs. Kaczynska and her family. 

* * * 

Occasionally, gossipy women from the village visited, 
trying to pry out something from Fella or me. Some of these women 
were only curious, others vicious. They wanted to know what church 
we had gone to in the town we were supposed to come from, 
suspicious, perhaps because we were strangers, perhaps because we 
seemed a little brighter than the village children. Fella and I, 
always aware of what we could not say, answered their questions 
without mishap. But in private, when we fought, we would threaten 
to denounce each other and would call each other the worst curse- 
word we knew: "Jew." Even in our anger, however, we understood the 
consequences of identifying ourselves to others as Jews. The 
danger here was not immediately from the Germans, who were not 
present in the village, but from the villagers, who could summon 
the Germans or, if they wished, kill us themselves, for that was no 
crime. 

* * * 

Mrs. Kaczynska's home was very religious. Everyone, 
including Fella and me, prayed daily, and we feasted on the 
Catholic holidays. Leokadia, a professional cook in Sopot, baked 
delicious cookies and donuts for these feasts. In these 
surroundings, my attachment to Catholicism became increasingly 
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strong. It gave me what I needed most at the time: hope and a 
sense of belonging. Yet religion also caused me great pain. Mrs. 
Kaczynska, believing what she had been taught, explained that the 
reason Jews were being killed was that they had killed Christ. 

The approach of our First Communion caused Mrs. Kaczynska 
a crisis of conscience. She worried that since Fella and I had not 
been baptized we could not properly go to confession. But Mrs. 
Kaczynska did not ask the village priest to baptize us because, she 
feared, he would turn us in. She decided to seek out the Bishop of 
Bialystok instead. He was reputed to be a person of good 
character, and she would ask him what she should do. Thus Mrs. 
Kaczynska, Fella and I returned to Bialystok. Bialystok, the home 
to which I had once returned so eagerly, now seemed only mother's 
miserable prison. 

We met with the Bishop. He refused to baptize us, but 
only because of our age. He said that we were too young to make up 
our minds, and that he would be glad to baptize us if we wanted him 
to when we were adults. Until then we could go to church and 
confession and participate in the First Communion with the other 
children, and Mrs. Kaczynska should not worry, because she was not 
committing any sin. With this assurance, Mrs. Kaczynska let us 
continue our religious training. 

On her next trip to Bialystok, Mrs. Kaczynska sent mother 
a message that we needed dresses for the First Communion. Mother 
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was able to have the dresses made in the ghetto and given to 
Mrs. Kaczynska. 

★ * * 

The First Communion took place with great celebration. 
Fella and I were particularly happy because we had been the best 
students in our classes and had a prominent position in the group 
picture of all the children. 

As I was soon to learn, by the time of the First 
Communion, the ghetto had been liquidated. 

After we received the dresses, there were no more letters 
ff'om mother. We begged Mrs. Kaczynska to investigate. She went to 
Bialystok and came back with the news that everyone in the ghetto 
had been sent away. No one knew what had happened to mother. 

This was a terribly hard time for me. I became very, 
very sensitive, and for months I cried myself to sleep. But I 
still had a great deal of faith and believed that mother, with her 
cleverness, her great energy and her great beauty, would have found 
a way to escape and to survive. We were now in 1943 and rumors of 
a German defeat gave me reason to hope that the war would end and 
mother and I would be reunited. 

* * * 

It was some time later that Fella and I, walking home 
from church with the village children, were stopped by two Germans. 
Their conversation was friendly and they asked us if we would like 
to ride in their car. We quickly agreed. We were so sure of our 
roles that we did not fear discovery, and we looked forward to the 
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adventure of riding in a car, which was then quite an uncommon 
event. 

The other children looked on in envy. Spitefully, they 
ran to the farm and told Mrs. Kaczynska that the Gestapo had taken 
us away. Mrs. Kaczynska, frantic that some suspicious person had 
informed on us, did not know what to do -- whether to find us and 
make up some story or to stay put, trusting that we would not 
reveal who we were. 

Meanwhile, Fella and I rode in the car of the Germans -- 
civil engineers who were supervising work on the road -- unaware of 
the anxiety we were causing Mrs. Kaczynska at home. When we 
returned, the good woman rushed to us and took us up in her arms, 
telling us what she had heard had happened. We had never seen her 
so emotional. But Fella and I, ever confident, laughed at the 
danger she had feared. Mrs. Kaczynska threatened to punish us for 
having caused her such anxiety, but she never did. In fact, Mrs. 
Kaczynska never punished either Fella or me, even when we were 
headstrong and difficult. She believed that separation from mother 
was punishment enough. 

* * * 

As I have said, I grew to love kind Mrs. Kaczynska and 
her family. Still, I knew that I was really a stranger and had 
only my sister. The farm was a good place, but it was far from and 
forsaken by the world in which I belonged. Fella and I talked of 
our future in that world, of which our earliest years in Warsaw and 
the little learning we had gotten in the ghetto had given us a 
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glimpse. We dreamed that one day we would live there, and mother 
would be with us. 

Yet side-by-side with those dreams, Fella and I 
envisioned another future for ourselves, a peaceful and safe 
version of the cloistered, hidden life we were then leading: We 
wished to be nuns. The nuns' marriage to a divine Jesus seemed 
romantic, and the Catholicism that permeated our home and to which 
we so strongly wished to conform, encouraged us to look positively 
on such a future. 

★ * * 

Over a year with Mrs. Kaczynska passed in this manner. 
We were now in 1944. 

Mrs. Kaczynska went again on her monthly visit to 
Bialystok to sell eggs and butter. There she saw the women who had 
first arranged her meeting with mother. They told Mrs. Kaczynska 
that one night when they were both drunk and fighting, they had 
gone to the Gestapo to inform on each other and had told the 
Gestapo that twin Jewish girls were hiding in a nearby village. 

The women said that they had not revealed Mr 
Kaczynska's name to the Germans, but only the name of the village, 
because they did not want her -- one of their kind -- to be 
punished. The twins, however, were not worth the risk, and surely 
they would be found because, although there were a number of 
villages with the same name as ours, identical twin girls could 
easily be located. The market women suggested that drowning us 
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would be the best way to get rid of us. Mrs. Kaczynska assured the 
women that she would do as they said. 

Mrs. Kaczynska rushed home. She called her family around 
her, and us with them, to tell us all what had happened. She would 
not abandon Fella and me -- her heart and her beliefs would not let 
her. We discussed what to do and decided that either Fella or I 
should be given away, so that if the Germans came looking for twins 
they would not find us. 

I was sent to a family a number of kilometers away to 
tend their cows in;bhe fields. They were told only that I was from 
Mrs. Kaczynska's family. They fed and clothed me, providing two 
shirts made of a linen so stiff and heavy I could hardly put them 
on. 

This family thought I was a good Catholic child. In 
fact, as I have said, I was. Not knowing I was a Jew, they were 
nice to me. Sundays I was given off. I would meet Fella, and 
sometimes we switched places. She would spend the following week 
as me and tend the cows, while I returned to Mrs. Kaczynska. Those 
same Sundays the family went hunting -- they looked for Jews hiding 
in the forest. 

Our on-and-off again stay with this family lasted perhaps 
three months. Then I heard the sound of the Soviets' Katyusha 
rockets. I was at the time out in the fields with the cows. I 
knew what the sound meant: The Russians were approaching and 
driving the Germans away. We would be liberated. I quickly ran 
back to Mrs. Kaczynska's. 
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In their retreat, the Germans had set fire to part of the 
village. Mrs. Kaczynska's brother, as I then learned, had also 
been hiding a Jewish family. Fearing that the fire would spread to 
his house, he sent the Jewish family to us. The farm, located away 
from the village, seemed safe, and Mrs. Kaczynska took them in. At 
the time, a number of young women from the village had also sought 
refuge here from the plundering Germans. But the Germans might 
come here too, so Mrs. Kaczynska had the Jewish family hide in the 
fields, where Fella and I brought them food. 

The Germans^did come to the farmhouse. A drunken soldier 
burst into our home. He wanted to rape the young women, but his 
officer stopped him. The soldiers left, setting fire to the 
fields. 

The violence and bombing having come here, Mrs. Kaczynska 
decided that we should flee towards the nearby Russian front. Her 
family, Fella and I took off over fields that the retreating 
Germans had mined. We had nearly crossed safely to the Russian 
side when Fella realized she had left her favorite doll on the 
farm. She could not be without it and, refusing our implorations, 
ran over the fields to retrieve it. Fella returned to us, again 
without mishap, joyfully holding the doll. 

We stayed on the Russian side until the Russians advanced 
into the village and liberated it from the Germans. We returned to 
the farm and found it intact. 


We were liberated. 
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For us, then, the immediate war was over. The Germans 
had been defeated in this part of Poland. Soon they would be 
defeated in all of Europe. But the war in its full disruption and 
threat to our lives was still on. Fella and I were still alone. 
We still needed to find mother and father and the rest of our 
family. We still had to preserve the secrecy of our identities. 
The Polish peasants beyond Mrs. Kaczynska's family were not our 
friends. If we revealed to them who we were, we knew that they 
would kill us. We were ten years old. 

* * ■* 

Mrs. Kaczynska went to Bialystok to inquire among the 
surviving Jews whether mother or any other member of our family was 
alive. Somehow, she found my aunt, mother's sister, with whom we 
had lived in the ghetto. So my aunt came to Mrs. Kaczynska's farm, 
accompanied by a man I didn't know, Jacob W. Jacob, as I learned, 
had had a wife and child who had been killed. Now he and my aunt 
were together. They had survived the liquidation of the ghetto and 
the rest of the war in hiding. My aunt did not know what had 
become of mother. She wanted to take Fella and me back to 
Bialystok, and together we left in Jacob's truck. 

I never saw Mrs. Kaczynska again, although I corresponded 
with her until she died. I continue to correspond with her family. 

My aunt was not a very capable mother. For a time she 
left Fella and me with a Polish family who maintained a home for 
village girls going to school in Bialystok. Fella and I enrolled 
in school under our Polish names and continued going to church, 
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despite our aunt's entreaties not to. We still believed we were 
Catholic, and knew that we had to keep our Jewish identities 
secret. Jews who had come out of hiding to return to their homes 
in the villages were met by the Poles, their former neighbors, who 
finished them off. The corpses of these Jews who had survived the 
war but not its aftermath were brought back to Bialystok for 
burial. 

My aunt registered us with a Jewish relief agency that 
had been set up in the city. Through this agency, a letter 
arrived, telling us that father was alive in Tashkent, in the Asian 
part of the Soviet Union. He would slowly make his way towards us. 

One day, mother's best friend, like mother a nurse from 
Bialystok, came to see us. She had survived Auschwitz. She told 
us that after the liquidation she never saw mother again. 

I never learned what happened to mother. 

★ * ★ 

Having received virtually no education since I reached 
school age at the beginning of the war, I became passionate about 
learning. When an educated person came to do business with Jacob, 

I would seek him out to learn what I could. 

Jacob's "business" was the black market. I don't know 
what he dealt in,- whatever it was, he took frequent trips to 
Germany and other parts of Europe to obtain and sell it. Our 
drawers were stuffed with American dollars, which at that time came 
in sizes: long and short. 
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I hated Jacob. He was crude and uneducated. Worst of 
all, he fought with my aunt. I begged her to leave him. I thought 
that she, who, like mother, had gone to school, knew Russian 
literature and had held a responsible job before the war should be 
with someone intelligent, educated and kind. But my aunt was 
afraid to leave Jacob. He made a great deal of money and she was 
not prepared to take care of herself, Fella and me. 

Jacob, who could not otherwise win over Fella and me, 
sought to buy our affection with gifts from his trips. One such 
gift was a beautiful plaster doll with movable arms and legs. But 
not even this treasure made us like him. Nor did Jacob improve 
matters when, packing up to move to a new city, he tried to hide 
money in the linings of our coats. We refused to let him do so, 
and in his anger he broke the legs of the precious doll he had 
given us. 

After a few months our household moved to Lodz, a city in 
central Poland. I continued to go to school and church, and said 
my prayers every night. I still considered myself to be like 
everyone else, that is, not a Jew. Indeed, when I met the 
stepdaughter of a friend of mother's in Lodz, I realized that I had 
not met another Jewish child since the ghetto. 

My aunt married Jacob. They were relatively prosperous 
and shared their good fortune with the many guests they invited 
over. Jacob's great pleasure was food and, although food was still 
scarce, he hired a cook. He would eat a whole chicken, along with 
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potatoes and bread, or a six-egg omelette with sausages, at a 
single sitting. 

My aunt and Jacob soon decided to move again. Germany 
was in the control of the Allies, and many people fled there to be 
under the American flag and leave Poland. My aunt and Jacob 
decided to go there too, and one night, without any notice, they 
took Fella and me to Munich. A short time later father arrived in 
Lodz, but we had gone, and it would be a year before he caught up 
with us, having to stop along the way to earn enough money to 
continue his journey. 

I refused to go to a German school in Munich. But I also 
refused to go to one of the Jewish schools that had been set up for 
displaced persons like myself. Though I was full of hate for 
Germans, I was not sympathetic to Jews. For several years now the 
only education on the subject I had received was that Jews were 
Christ-killers who deserved their misfortunes, and the only 
experience I had had of Jews identified as such were the sufferers 
of the ghetto and the black marketeers. My aunt attempted to 
change this view by sending me to a camp for Jewish orphans and 
half-orphans who were to be sent to Israel (then called Palestine) 
and were taught skills that would serve them in their new lives. 
But the communal life of the camp and the kibbutz for which it was 
preparation were not for me. Thus, as I would have nothing to do 
with either Jews or Germans,. I stayed apart, roaming Munich and 
nearby areas with Fella, seeing as many American movies as I could 
and playing cards with my aunt and her friends. 
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V 


Even though I was still an ardent Catholic, I refused to 
go to a German church, and prayed at home instead. But now I began 
to use my last name.' "Friedmann" was of German origin and would 
not necessarily label me "Jew," as it did in Poland. 

We moved again, now to a resort area where Jacob opened 
a restaurant-nightclub. Fella and I took dancing lessons. Dancing 

and acrobatics filled our time. 

* ★ ★ 

One day, unexpectedly, father appeared. Our first 
exchange: "FatherJ^Oh, sister, look, a little Jew!" And_he to 
us: "My God, you're so big! And your noses too! You "Tiad such 
little noses last time I saw you." 

I had recognized father primarily as a type -- the Little 
Jew -- so indoctrinated had I become in the language of the world 
of hate that had destroyed mother's world of love. Father, too, 
saw us as bearing a stigma that identified his once cherubic 
daughters as Jews. 

Father began living with us and working as a jeweler. He 
urged Fella and me to go to school, and took on a tutor to teach us 
German so that we could enroll in school. 

My life in Europe was soon to end. Father applied to 
Brazil and the United States to take us in. Cousins of his in 
Connecticut sent him money for our passage to New York and 
guaranteed that we would not become public charges. So the United 
States welcomed us. 
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Within a year of father's return, in September 1947, we 
came to the United States aboard the Ernie Pyle, a ship full of 
refugees and more food than I had seen in years. 

Our cousins, who had never met us and were by no means 
well off, took Fella and me in. We lived with them in Hartford for 
two years, while father worked to establish himself in New York. 
By 1949 he was able to support us, and we went to live with him 
there. Fella and I began high school and kept house -- not very 
well, but we learned. 

★ ★ ★ 

An epilogue: 

About ten years after I came to live in New York, a man 
in Queens whom I didn't know went to his doctor for a consultation. 
The man's health was fine, but the doctor nonetheless gave him a 
"prescription": my phone number. What ensued was apparently not 
love at first sight, but later I learned differently, after we 
married. My husband and I were looking at a picture taken of him 
after the war. I recognized him. He was about sixteen, and we had 
met when I was living in the camp for homeless Jewish youth outside 
Munich. I was twelve. We had spoken, briefly, at a wedding in the 
camp and once again when we saw each other at the local train 
station. After, I whispered to Fella, "I'll marry him." My 
husband, who hardly even noticed me then, had no idea he was the 
subject of a pledge that one day, in a far-off land, he would help 


me fulfill. 
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